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Biological Survey 





Bailey, Vernon. The mammals and life zones of Oregon, U. S. Dept. 
Agr., N. A. Fauna 55 (Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
75 cents a copy), 416 pp., 52 pls., 101 figs. (maps), 1 colored map (life 
zones), Aug. 29, 1936. 





Outlines basic data for the work; discusses the life zones and lists 
their characteristic birds, mammals, and plants. The annotated list of species, 
which makes up the bulk of the work, gives for each form, synonymy, type 
locality, description, distribution, and habitat. The range in the State is 
indicated for most forms on small maps, and the breeding habits, food habits, 
and economic status of many of the species are discussed. There is a glossary 
of Indian names of mammals, a long bibliography, and full index. 


The publication is dated June 1936 but was not published until August 29, 
a circumstance Over which the author had no control. The gap between the 
nominal and the actual dates of publication in this case is not as great as has 
been exemplified by various recent productions of the Government Printing 
Office. The practice is one for which nothing favorable can be said and it is 
further one that should not be tolerated in the case of publications like this 
N. A. Fauna, that contain names new to zoological nomenclature, knowledge of 
the exact date of publication of which is of the utmost importance to science. 


Conservation 





Henderson, W. C. Value of wildlife conservation, American Planning 
and Civic Annual, 1935 (American Planning and Civic Association, Union 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D. 0., $3.00 a volume), pp. 40-41. 





Annual catch of fur animals formerly worth $65,000,000, now reduced to 
$20,000,000. Measures required for restoration. 


Conservation 





Lloyd, Hoyes. Canadian waterfowl conservation, Maryland Conserva- 
tionist (512 Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, Md.), 13(3), Summer Issue 1936, 
pp. 5-7, 3 figs. 





Migratory Birds Treaty and its effect on waterfowl conservation. 
Enforcement agencies in Canada; cooperation between Dominion and Provincial 
officials. The Canadian sanctuary program. Waterfowl decline in a hundred 
years, and rainfall in the prairie provinces from 1928 to 1935 inclusive are 
depicted in graphs, and a map outlines the drought area and shows the sources 
of the continental duck supply in relation to flyways and the winter range. 
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Conservation 





Pough, Richard. Pennsylvania and the hawk problem, Pennsylvania 
Game News (State Board of Game Commissioners, Harrisburg, Pa., 5 cents a 
copy), 7(4), July 1936, pp. 8, 23, 2 photos. 





Analyzes hawk protection by States, and notes that Ponnsylvania 
specifically excempts from protection and lists on hunting licenses and thereby 
encourages the killing of certain hawks protected in othcr States. The State 
should be a good ncighbor and bring its laws into agreement with the findings 
of scientific research, 


Control: Bulb pests 





Scheffer, Theo. H., and F,. EB, Garlough. Rodents and moles as pests 
in bulb plantings, U. S. Dept. Agr. Circ. (Supt. of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., 5 cents a copy) 381, 16 pp., 9 figs., Fob. 1936. 





Brief sketch of bulb industry in Pacific Coast States, of the mammals 
known to damese bulb plantings, and of the various types of bulbs destroyed. 
Control methcds are treated under the heads of preventive measures, trapping, 
and poisoning. 


Control: Cotton-rat 





Carr, Carlyle. Cotton-rat control in Florida, University of Florida 
(Gainesville) Agr, Extension Cire. 41, 8 pp., 4 figs., March 1936. 





Readcrs of "Tho Bobwhite Quail: its habits, prescrvation and increase" 
Will remember that Stoddard found the cotton-rat to be a fairly important 
consumer of quail cggs. The animal is of more consequence, however, as an 
agricultural pest. Experiments in control methods are described and summar- 
ized. A sliced sweet-potato bait, with the poison (strychnine) and other 
ingredients’ dusted on the surfece, is recommended. 


Control: Coyote 





Anon, Practical predator control, foaturing coyote trapping, 
Now Mexico Dept. Game and Fish (Santa Fo, N. Mox.), 1936, 16 pp., 2 pls., 
6 figs. 


"The coyotc, menace to game and livestock in mountainous areas, has 
reached a point in New Mexico where «ll interests must cooperato to curb it." 
Notes on habits of the coyotc, and the use in control procedure of lures and 
traps. 


Control: European rabbit 





Dollman, Guy. The rabbit menace, Natural History Mag. (British 
Museum, London, S.W. 7, England, 1 shilling a copy), 5(39), July 1936, 
pp. 297-311, 5 photos. 





«Be 
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Destructiveness of the rabbit in Australia and in Great Britain, where 
also it is an introduced species. “One estimate of the annual damage done by 
rabbits in Great Britain puts the figure as high as 70,000,000 pounds sterling." 
Description of damage and of methods of control in both countries. Fumigation 
with hydrocyanic acid gas formed by calcium cyanide flakes introduced into 
burrows by a blower is most effective. Discussion of the practicability of 
obtaining control by the use of a disease - Myxomatosis cuniculi. 





Control: 





HRetd nHMe ete ODD 


rom pest forcst plantings in the Lekc States, 
tation (St. Paul, Minn.), 6 pp. multilithed, 


Grouse, deer, rodents, and rabbits destructive to plantations; snowshoe 
hare the worst offender. These animals when numerous may prevent succossful 
planting in brushy areas. Organized hunts may help to control their numbers. 
Changing cover conditions and leaving stubs to attract hawks and owls also are 
helpful measures. Deer damnge can be held down by regulating deer populations 
so that they do not overtax tho carrying capacity of the range and by main- 
taining stands of the best browse plants. 


Control: Field-mice and rabbits 





Hamilton, W. J., Jr. Ficld-mouse and rabbit control in New York 
orchards, Cornell Agricultural Experiment Station Extension Bul. (Ithaca, 
N. Y.) 338, Sept. 1935, 23 pp., 10 figs. 





In severe Winters meedow-micc damage may cost orchardists of the State 
$500,000. Details of damage, habits of the mice, control methods (mechanical 
barriers most offective), encouragement cf natural enemies. Bricfer treatment 
of the rabbit problean. 


Control: Rodents 





Butcher, Fred D. Control of ground squirrels and other rodents in 
North Dakota, North Dakota Agricultural College (Fargo) Extension Circ. 
142, 4 pp. (8-3/4 x 4), April 1936. 





Notes on species in the State, damage done, and methods of control of 
ground squirrels, prairie dogs, pocket gophers, field mico, rats, and house 
mice, 


Control: Vermin 





Brumback, Lynn H. Quail conservation, Maryland Conservationist 
(512 Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, Md.), 13(3), Summer Issue 1936, pp. 15-16. 





The author recognizes the necessity of preserving brood stock and of 
conserving cover and food, but does not discuss these matters, dealing almost 
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entirely with control of natural ecnemics. The treatment is fairer’than tho. 
average of such disquisitions but pole traps are recommended. The Cooperative 
Quail Investigation is quoted on various points but the fact is left unstated 
that its ficld leader docs not approve the use of pole traps. Blue jays eat 
the coggs and molest newly hatched young, yet their mcbbing of snakes aids in 
finding these egg-ceating reptiles. One is rominded that crows hung up for 
scarecrows can no longer glean insccts after the plow, Emphasis usually is 
placed on vermin control but it is not tho most important step that can be 
taken to aid geme bird populations and distinctly is not the first that should 
reccive attention. 


Cycles 


Girictte, Hilbert P. The cycles that cause the present drought. A 
paper read June 26, 1935, at the Annual Meeting of the American Mcteorolog- 
ical Socicty, 5 pp., 3 figs., 1 table, apparently privately published. The 
author's address is 400 W, Madison, Chicago, Ill. 





Trec-rings, varves, intervals botween moraines, are Nature's “rain- 
gages" and they “roughly record annual rainfall variations over periods of 
time so much greater than man has recorded weather, that they furnish, by all 
odds, the best data for solving cyclic problems." Combining much of the 
existing data (a bibliography of 20 titles is given), the author concludes 


there is a major precipitation cycle of 152 years, 1 month, with its next 
minimum in 1939, and a lesser one of 69-2/3 years, the last minimum of which 
was in 1934. These two cycles explain the present drought and indicate that 
its severe effects will persist for at least 15 years longer. The author 
draws conclusions unfavorable to shelter-belt and reforestation projects. "we 
are in the middle of one cf those long dry periods so often mentioned in 
history, which in olden times ccused famines, migrations, and wars. Averaged 
by decades, rainfall in general will be subnormal for about 40 years." These 
findings have a scientific basis and even if not accepted in full as presented, 
at least should be further studied. The eventual conclusions certainly should 
be taken into consideration in connection with public policies, among which 
these relating to migratory waterfowl come readily to mind. 


Wing, Leonard W. The role of cycles in conservation, American 
Wildlife (American Wildlife Institute, Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C., 
25 cents a copy), 25(3), Mey-June 1936, pp. 39-40, 1 photo. 





In Wisconsin the loss cf game in the downward phases of the cycle may 
be 35,000,000 head. The author seeks to show the cconomic importance of cyclic 
phenomena as a roason to be understood by the "practical" minded, for support 
of rescarch. “Until a more thorough understanding of cycles is reached, until 
greater knowledge of cyclos is evailable, plans dealing with wildlife conserva- 
tion evolve in tho dark and their practicability and application are fraught 
With grave uncertainty." 


aie 
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Cycles: Snowshoc harc 





Cox, Wm, T. Snowshoe rabbit migretion, tick infestation, and weather 


cycles, Journ, “Hermnlogy (wn. H. Burt, University of Michigen, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., $1.00 a copy), 17(3), Aug. 1936, pp. 216-221. 


Suggests thnt ticks increczse in dry, decrense in wot, yoars, and may 
have more tc do with fluctuations in snowshoe hare populations than has yet 
been established. Migrations of the animals that can quickly alter local 
population densitics also may be stimulated by heavy tick infcstctions., The 
erticle contains an account of conspicuous predation by owls on a nigratory 
horde of the rabbits. Notes are givon on a migration of porcupines, and 
brief refcrences to those of a fow othor marmals. 


Destruction of wildlife: By arsonicals 








Cheappellicr, A., ot M. Raucourt. Les traitonents insecticides 
erscnicaux, sont-il dangoreux pour le gibier ct pour lcs cnimeux de la 
forme? [Arc arscnical insecticides dangerous to geme and livestock?] 
Annales des Epiphytes ctc. (Ministry of Agriculture, Paris, Frence), N.S. 
2(2), 1936, pp. 191-239, 27 tables. 





In laboratory tests, minimum lothal doses of arsenic ner kilogran of 
live body weight wore dctcrmined cas follows 


Lead Celciun Aluninun Peris 
arsonate arsenate arsenate freon 


Rabbit 40 ng. 24 mg. 22 Wg. 


3} 
Partridge 60.6 mg. 13.8 ng. 10.6 


The dosage is said to be about tre seme for the domestic rabbit, the wild 
rabbit, and the hare. Larger amsunts wore. required to kill when adninistercd 
along with normal dict, and smaller tot-l quantities if divided and givon 
daily. Experimental trical did not result in poisoning domestic rabbits by 
feeding them with plents treated with the ordinary arscnicel mixtures. Ita 
are presented on the elimination of arsenic in urine cnd feces. The amount of 
arsenic carrioa by potato beetles and their larvac killed by the insecticide 
Was dctermined and the conclusion reached thet it is very improbable that the 
rey partridge is ever poisoned by consuming these insects in the ficld. 
yee aces were made of the liver crd muscle of rabbits, hares, and partridges 
killed by arsenic; they do not contain sufficiont arsenic to injure the 
consumer, 


Field werk includod far-rocnching inquiries and the gathering of spcci- 
mens for analysis. The authors summcrize (in part): 

"Exporicnce as to the suscoptibility of game to insoluble salts of 
arscnic (lead arsonatc, calcium arsonatc, Peris grceon), and the findings of 
laboratory tests, bring us to tho conclusion that the poisoning of hares, 
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rabbits, and partridges as a result of the treatments usually applied in ccm- 
batting the potxto bectle is altogethcr excepticnal. 

"The cases of mortality of geme that have been pointed out heave searcely 
yiclded 2 single verification of poiscning. In any event they are fow and 
correspond in no way to the hecatonbs of game reported in the press. The 
number of carcasses found docs not exceed what would be expected from nermal 
nortality. 


"Despite an appeal sent out to all of the Departments we have recoived 
during the period of use of arsenicels cnly 11 carecssos of game animals cand 
poultry. Toxicologic investigation permits us to assert that none of these 
wore poiscnead by arsenic. Severnl cases of poisoning of large animals, notably 
cattle, have beon cited; they appear undoubtedly duoc to negligence or malice. 


"So for as man is concerned the only mishaps we have noted have been 
passing indispositions due to imprudence of those applying the arsonicels. 


"Ir combatting the potatc beetle we should not forget that arsenic is a 
poisen, ané we should also not forget that certain clementary precautions are 
required to use it without danger to man and domestic animels, and that if 
under exceptional circumstances, game animals succunb their death docs not in 
any way menace the future of the chasc. 


"The poisoning of game by insecticides is insignificent compared to 
poaching, and the improvidence of hunters." (pp. 231-2) 


There is a bibliography of 23 titles, 4 of them in English. 


Discese: Bird parasites 





Crem, Eloise B.. Specics of Capilleria parasitic in the upper 
digestive tract of birds, U. S. Dopt. Agr. Tech. Bul. (Supt. of Docunents, 
Washingtox, D. C., 5 cents « copy) 516, 27 pp., 12 figs., May 1936. 





anseriforn birds; classifica- 


Nomatodes infosting chiefly galliform and 
tion, description, illustration, pathology; lists of hosts. 


Discase: Deer xnonia 





O'Roke, Ecrl C. Sickle-ccll ancnia in Gcer, Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. 
nd Medicine (Tho Griffiths Pross, 100 Liberty St., Utica, N. Y¥., 75 conts 
copy), 34, 1936, pp. 738-9, 1 fig. 





This discasc, apparently the samc as one known in humans, has beon 
diagnosed in dcer in Celifornia and Michigan. “It is possible that sicklo- 
ecll anemia may be a factor, in adcition to nalnutrition, starvation, and 
lungworm preurionia, in the cause of the winter losses cf dcer in Michigan." 
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Discase: Duck sickness 





Twonoy, Arthur C., and Serah J. Twomey. Sclenium and duck sickness, 
Science (The Scionce Press, Lancaster, Pa., 15 cents a eopy), 83 (2159), 
May 15, 1936, pp. 470-471. 





Expoerinontally, it was shcown thet low concentrations of selenium in 
drinking watcr produce poisoning in ducks with syrptons identical with thosc 
of botulism. In comment it may be said that arparent scleniun poisoning of 
wild ducks has been reported fron Wyoning where soils derived from selcniun- 
bearing shales are so cormon. The subject descrves careful field investiga- 
tion. 


Disease: . Ecl-grass 





Stevens, Neil E. Envirormoerntal conditions anc the wasting discasc 
of cel-grass, Science (Lancaster, Pa., 15 conts a copy), 84 (2169), July 
24, 1936, pp. 87-89, 1 fig. 





Suggests thet northward nmoveriont of 2 great mass of warm water in 
response to declination of the moon nay have provided conditions favorablo for 
the cele-grass discase. Tho periods of extreme northern declixation of tho 
rioon appear to coincide with those of known socrisus shortage of cel-grass. 


Disease: Elk 





Mills, Harlow B. Obsorvetions on Yellowstone elk, Journ. Mammalogy 
(Wa. H. Burt, University of Michizan, Ann Arbor, Mich., $1.00 a copy), 
17(3), Aug. 1936, pp. 250-3. 





Roports on exaninatior of animals killed ix the process of herd reduc- 
tion. Percentage of prognancy of 129 fomalcs was 74.4; no twins. Notes on 
oxternal and internal parasites, and diseases. By way of surmary it is stated 
that of the various maladies, 3 are transnitted by contact cf the animals, one 
is due to a flying insect, one to a tick that perches en vegotation, and 6 aro 
asscciated with poor grazing conditions. Of the 11 disoases, transmission of 
9 is greatly aided by overcrowding and by feeding on overgrazed range. 


Disease: Gapes 





Boeudettc, F. R. Gapoworm discasc, Gane Breeder and Sportsman 
(205 E, 42nd St., Now York, N. Y., 20 conts a copy), 40(7), July 1936, 
pp. 147, 160-161. 





A popularized account; the main point of interest to the wildlife 
Mneever is that the pheasant seers to be the only sano bird seriously affected. 
Treatments for gapewormis are discussed; the nost efficiont seoms to be 
mechanical removal. 
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Disease: Poultry 





Buckley, John S., Hubert Bunyea, and Eloise B. Cram. Discases and 
parasites of poultry, U. S. Dept. Agr. Farmors' Bul. (Supt. of Docunonts, 
Washington, D. C., 10 cents a copy) 1652, 69 pp., 28 figs., revised April 
1936. 





Of interest to brecdcrs of game birds as in many cases the diseases, 
.their symptoris and treatment ere about the sane in their chargos as in poultry. 
The general sections on disease prevention, control, and eradication, and on 
disinfectants and their application also should be of valuc. 


Disease: Snowshoc hare, ctc,. 





Grocn, R. G., J. E. Shillinger, cand Carl L. Larson. Minnesota Wild- 
life Disease Investigation (Dr. J. E. Shillinger, Biolozical Survey, 
Washington, D. C.), March 1936, pz. .126-140, tables 94-98; April 1936, 
pp. 141-158, tables 99-104; May 1936, pr. 159-180, tables 105-109, mimeo- 
@raphed, 





These three issucs arc deveted largely to an account of shock disease 
(spontaneous hypoglycemia) cf snowshee hares. The symptorns, death rato, 
chenistry of the blood and urine, blood counts, varying quantitics of liver 

_lycogen, and experimental treatments are discussed in considerable detail, 
and there is a general account of the malady and its import especially in 
relation to the population cycle, - 


An article by Ralph L. Dowdell entitled "Toxicity of Arsenic for Ducks" 
in the March Report concludes that "the snount of arsenéé found in cormmer- 
cicl shot is in a dosage ontirely non-toxic for ducks" cither by absorption 
fron shot inbecded in tissucs or from those swallowed. Each of the Reports 
contains data on progress of the Lake Aloxandor Investigation of snowshoe 
heres, thoir diseases, and parasites, and also stataicnts as to the results 
of autopsies of nmiscellenecous specinens. 


Disease: Spotted fover 





Halliday, C. H. Rocky Mountain spotted fover with special referenco 
to the disoase in Maryland, Maryland Co:servationist (512 Munscy Bldg., 
Baltinore, Md.), 13(2), Spring Issuc 1936, pr. 3-7, 6 figs., 5 tablos. 





Another authentic and thorough account cf an anirial borne discasec by 
this author (sec Wildlife Rovicw No. 3, April 1936, pp. 3-4, for abstract of 
his accourt of Tulecrernia). In the East the cottontail rabbit is the main 
eninal carricr, but in the West numerous marials, nostly rodents, ere 
involved€. Tho vectors are ticks, end in the Hest aprarently only in conpara- 
tively recent years has tho crdinary wood or dog tick become infected. In 
Maryland there wore reported 237 hunen eases from 1930 to 1935, 18 of thm 
fatel. Dr. Hallidey's account gives attention to the history of knowlodge of 
the disease, identification of the cause, its occurrence in nature, aninal 
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rescrvoirs, treiusmission, life cycle of the tick vectors, seasonal and occupea- 
tional incidence in humans, distribution by age groupsand sex of victins, 
syuptais, diagnosis, pathology, and control. There is a bibliography of 15 
refcrenceos. 


Discase: Sylvatic ~lasuc 





Meyer, K. F., Chaiman, Report of the Sylvatic Plague Comittec. 
Seventh Ann. Meoting Wostorn Branch, Aner. Public Health Assoc. (rresumably 
obtainable from Dr. K. F. Moyer, Hocper Foundation, Sean Francisco, Calif.), 
10 pr., mincr%2wreanhod, 1936. 





Plague occurs not only in rets but also in wild rodents end the two 
tyres of erizootics give rise to diffcrent human epidenics., The disease in 
wild rocents is called sylvitic plaguo; its vectors are varicus specics of 
fleas, Sylvatic plague iiay act cas a population regulator of certcin rodents 
showing populction cycles. This disease has beon definitely identified in 
vericus rodents in California:, Oresson, and Montana. Plans for cooperative 
work in study anc control of the infection, 


Disease: Tulcrcnia 





Moillict, T. K. Roviow of tularonia in British Columbia, with 
special reference to a recent hurien casc, Canadian Entomologist (R. H. 





( 
Ozburn, Agricultural Collosc, Guelph, Ont.), 68(6), Juno 1936, pp. 121-124, 


Imnportent stoses in the history of knowledge of tularcnia. Tho snow- 
shoe rabbit as a host; tick and cthcr carricrs; incidence of tho discasce in 
carnivores, perticularly the earion cat. Bibliogrerhy of 12 titles. 


Ecology 


Clonents, Frederic =, Ex;crinoxtal ccolory in tho public sorvicc, 
Ecology (Prince & Laion Sts., Lanenstor, Pa., $1.25 a copy), 16(3), July 
1935, pr. 342-363. 


a+ 





Although this payor makes no roforence to wildlife, it contains a con- 
densed synopsis of ocology anc its applications that will be stimulating and 
usoful to conservation biolozists. There is a definition of ccolory, and sorie- 
thing on methceds anc instrumonts, anc cn ficlcs of application. In the last- 
nenead section, land classificetion «nec use, srazing ane the rublic donain, 
shelter-belts end wird-brenks, run-off and eresion, and natural landscaping, 
are discussed, 


Ecology: Animal inter-rolationshi~s 





Tubds, F. F. Woodchucks nay aie the radbit supply, Michigen Conscr- 
vation (State Office Blds., Lansins, Mich.), 5(12), May 1936, n. 4, 1 photo. 





Weoéchuck population too rch reduced. The aninels are of valuc in 
neking burrows providing shelter for rabbits, axe should be allowad‘to ‘cone back 
t- reasonable nurbors. ' 

mln 
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Ecology: CCC work 





Howard, Willian J. Restoration of roadside cover by the C.C.C., 
Wilson Bul. (Sioux City, Iowa, 60 cexts a copy), 48(2), June 1936, pr. 101- 
103; 1.91. 





Grading and plantins to immrovo scenery alonz en Illinois thoroughfare 
promises benefit to wildlife, particularly through increase in cover. An 
exatiple that, it is to be hoped, will be followed elsewhere. 


Ecclogy: Census nethceds 





Chaprian, Floya B. Censusing gazie species in the field, Ohio Division 
of Conservition. (Columbus, Ohio), Bul. 125, 1 p., mineograrhed, July 1936. 





Three. methods of getting information on kill from hunters; requiring 
roports; contacting gunners at random in the ficld;. close checking on sportsmen 
entering and leaving definite areas. 


Ecology: Forests and wildlife 





[Bordnor, John S.] The rolation of forestry to wild life, State of 
Wisconsin, Division of Land Economic Inventory (Caritol, Madison, Wis.), 





Bul. 3, ry. 32-34, 5 figs., Jan. 1936. 
Lesson XX in a bulletin without general title, discusses forests and 
forest policies in relation to animals; and swamps, streams, and lakes as wild- 
life habitats; also maintenance and improvement of these homes for wildlife. 


Ecolosry: Jeck rabbit populations 





Mohr, W. P,., and Carl 0. Mohr. Recent jack rabbit populations at 
Rapidan, Minn., Journ. Mermalogy (Dr. Wn. H, Burt, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., $1.00 a copy), 17(2), May 1936, pp. 112-114, 1 fig. 





Population data for white-tailed jack rabbits correlated with climo- 
graphs for 13 years, Nunbors vary from a few to more than 69 individuals per 
square nile, the most prevalent number falling between 10 and 20. Growing 
seasons were dry during the years when the hares were abundant, wet when they 
were less nurierous, 


Ecology: Mosquito control opcrations 





Gabrielson, Ira N. Information needed for a proper understanding 
of the effects of mosquito control work on the wildlife of tidal marshes, 
Proc. 23rd Ann. Meeting, N. J. Mosquito Extermination Assoc. (Dr. Thos. J. 
Headlee, Secty., Agr. Exp. Sta., New Brunswick, N. J.), 1936, pp. 156-163. 
Also issued separately and repaged, 1-8. 





The Biological Survey while recognizing the necessity of mosquito con- 
trol opposes the needless destruction of wildlife habitat. The Bureau is 
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carrying on an intensive investigation of the effects on wildlife of the 
various methods employed in mosquito control. The complicated ecology of 
mosquito habitat is being studied and experiments under way are intended to 
bring out the effects on that ecology of the sperations usually employed in 
anti-mosquito campaigns. The bulk of the paper is taken up by a discussion 
of the principal salt-marsh plants, their value to wildlife, and the effects 
on them of changes in water level, salinity, and other factors. 


Ecology: Ovcrpopulation of decr 





Leopold, Aldo. Deer and Daucrwald in Gormany. II. Ecology and 
policy, Journ. Forestry (Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C., 65 cents a. copy), 
34(5), May 1936, pp. 460-466, 2 tables. 





Due to overpopulation by decor and the prevailing system of silviculturo, 
proferred browse foods no longer occur in Gorman dcer forests except under 
fence. Details are given as to this dcficicncy and doscription of the artifi- 
cial fooding it necessitates, Damage to the forests by deer also is discussed, 
The ratio of kill to population varies from 18 to 38 percent. Tables 
empirically classify German decr browse as to relative palatability and show 
the donsity of game populations in relation to the degree of overbrowsing. 
Suggested Amcrican epplicctions of the information are offered. Bibliography 
of 18 titles. 


Ecology: Starling roost killing trees 





Young, Vornon A. Edaphic and vegetational changes associated with 
injury of a white pine plantation by roosting birds, Journ. Forestry (Mills 
Bldg., Washington, D. C., 65 conts a copy), 34(5), May 1936, pp. 512-523, 

4 figs., 5 tablos. 





At the Now York State Colloge of Forestry, most of the trecs in a small 
white pine plantation dicd as a result of starlings roosting in them two 
seasons. Tho birds damaged or entirely knocked off some of the needles, an 
their copious droppings increased nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium com- 
pounds in tho soil to such an oxtent as appurently to upset the physiological 
reactions of the trees and cause their decth. Sceds deposited by the 
starlings germinated and produced luxuricnt ground vegetcetion. The tables 
show frequency of occurrence of various spocics and their mortality from 
competition, The tone of the article is porhaps unduly pessimistic. 


Ecology: Torritory 





Palmgren, Pontus. Dic Vogelbostende zwoicr Weldchen, nebst 
Bomerkungen uber die Brutrevierthcorio und zur quentitativen Methodik bei 
Vogelbestandeufnchmen. [The bird populations of two small woods with 
remarks on tho nesting torritory theory «nd upon quantitative methods in 
surveying bird populations. ] Ornis Fomnica (Zoclogiccl Museum, University 
of Helsinki, Holsingfors, Finland), 10(3-4), 1933, pp. 61-94, 9 figs., 

2 tablos. 
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Based on studies carried on systematically for 2 years, and more 
casually during a third year, of the bird population of a pine wood and a 
birch wood in Finland. Corresponding with American experience, the author 
found the coniferous wood to average 1.35 birds per hectare in 1926 and 1927, 
and the deciduous, 4.92. The writer finds that birds may use only part of 
their territory in a given day, 2nd another part in a following period, that 
birds of different pairs regularly forage in an entirely friendly manner over 
the same territory, and that territorics are over-ridden by pressure of 
numbers; hence he believes the territorial theory has been carried further 
than is justified by the facts. 


He found the actual enumeration of the birds difficult and refers 
sympathetically to Nicholson's assertion that in wooded country with a high 
density cf bird life, about 40 acres is quite as much as a single observer can 
cover. He counted the birds by repented inspections of narrow strips, each 
bird observed being marked down on a map, and the sex noted. He points out 
that singing males holding territory may be present but not mated, The number 
of singing males therofore does not accurately indicate the number of pairs. 
In commenting on the benring of this fact upon American census methods, the 
author says it is not a serious criticism as the presence of these males 
Occupying territories shows the capacity of the area for accommodating birds. 
Bibliography of 12 titles, 6 in English. 


Ecology: Winter bird population 





Van Deventer, Wm. C. A> winter bird community in wostern New York, 
Ecology (Lancaster, Pa., $1.25 a copy), 17(3), July 1936, pp. 491-9, 
5 figs., 2 tables. 





Tree sparrow, chickadee, downy woodpecker, white-breasted nuthatch. 
Swamp edge the primary center of activity. Four-fifths of the observed 
activitics were in the horizontal zone extending from the ground to the 20 
foot level. Associaticn showed six times the intensity which would occur by 
chance. Valuable for the winter population density figure of 423 to the 
square mile. 


Economic values: Fur in Louisiana 





Guillot, James P., James N. Gowanloch, and Ernest Couloheras. 
Statistical summary of natural resources of Louisiana, Louisiana Conserva- 
tion News (Dept. of Conservation, New Orleans, La.), 5(3), July 1936, pp. 
5-8, chicfly tables and graphs. 





Of interest to wildlife managers are the statistics on furs; they are 
itemized for 6 species and for miscellaneous; the totals are: 


Number of 
pelts 


1932-3 2,504,221 #& 782,104.02 
1933-4 2,370,978 1,519,775.45 
1934-5 2,466,710 1,861,745.55 


Value 
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Education 
Hicks, Lawrence E, Bi close: i resour 
State University, Cooperative 
Release No ie 2 pp., mimcographed, 1936. 





Announcement as to the set-up of the project, director, facilities 
available for cooperation, and establishment of research fellowships in wild- 


life Cornses rvatio ne 
Education 
Hicks, Lawrence E. Courses relating to wildlife conservation and 


managenent at Ohio State University, Cooperative Wildlife Research Sta. 
(Columbus, Ohio), Release No. 2, 2 pp., mimeographed, 1936. 





An orientation course, a seminar, and a research course to be given by 
the Director. A list of courses available at the University that bear on 
wildlife conservation. 


Educatior 


[Leopold, Aldo]. Game management training at the University of 
Wisconsin (Madison, Wis.), revised Aug. 1, 1936, 6 pp., mimeographed. 


iva 





3 


of the undertcking stated, “Instruction is organized to meet 
ee distinct classes of students: (1) Advanced training for 
perndonens i nai make game management their profession; (2) Elementary 
courses for students iin do not intend to make game management their profes- 
sion, but who wish to acquire some understancing of its principles and its 
techniques; (3) Practical courses for farmers." Details as to all of these 
courses are given, as Well as lists of demonstration areas, and of cooperating 


agencies. 


Farmer-sportsian relationship 





Chapman, Floyd B. Some plans for controlled shooting in use today, 
Ohio Division of Conservation (Columbus, Ohio),Bul. 102, 2 pp., mimeo- 
graphed, July 1936. 





Bricf statement of plans that are, or recently have been, in effect, 
in 9 States. 


Food Habits: American mersanser 





Munro, J. A., and W. A. Clemens. Food of the American merganser 
(Merzus merganser amoricanus) in British Columbia, Paper No. 3, Canadian 
Field-Naturalist (582 Mariposa Ave., Rockcliffe Park, Ottawa, Canada, 25 
cents a copy), 50(3), March 1936, pp. 34-36, 








athe 
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Report on food items found, and frequency of their occurrence, in 101 
stomachs from Vancouver Island and other parts of British Columbia. Sculpins 
and salmonids appear to be the kinds of food most frequently taken. 


Food Habits: Bearing on management 





Cottam, Clarence. The place of food habits research in wildlife 
managenent, The Utah Juniper (Utah Foresters, Agricultural College, Logan, 
Utah, no price quoted), 7, 1936, pp. 16-19, 1 photo. 





Material from Wildlife Research and Managenent Leaflet BS-30 (noticed 
in Wildlife Review, 3, April 1936, p. 24) incorporated with information fron 
other sources and suggestions as to applications in Utah. 


Food Habits: Bobwhite 





Hicks, Lawrence E. Winter food of the Ohio bob-white, Ohio 
Division of Conservation (Colurbus, Ohio), Bul. 105, 2 pp., mincographed, 
July 19356, 





Analyses of the contents of 68 stomachs are presented so as to show 
both frequency and volume of the food items. Animal food composed only about 
one percent of the winter diet, The most important foods in crder of bulk were 
akenes of ragweed, seeds of yellow foxtail, corn, wheat, and seeds of various 
legurie s, 


Food Habits: Bobwhite 





Wilson, Kenneth A., and Ernest A. Vaughn. The Land Resettlenent 
Administration and its wildlife program on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
Maryland Conservationist (512 Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, Md. A reprint (in 
octavo), 11 pp., 4 photos, 5 tables, also can be obtained from this address. ), 
Spring Issue 1936, pp. 21-26, 4 photos, 5 tables. 





Wildlife program, mostly in the future tense, for a 10,000 acre reset- 
tlenent project near Salisbury, MC. General description of the area, and scope 
and character of the progran. A study of quail droppings yielded interesting 
information as to the items of food anc their importance (in frequency of 
selection) and as to the kinds and numbers cf sceds that passed through the 
birds entire. Waxmyrtle and partridge-pea were leading items of winter food; 
considering mast alone, seeds of loblolly pine made up 97 percent. The doubt 
cast on nutritive value of the waxnyrtlo berries probably is not well founded; 
witness the use of these fruits by wintering myrtle warblers and tree swallows, 
Remarks on predator control are moderate in tone. 


Food Habits: Deer browsing as affected by soil fertilization 





Mitchell, H. L., and N. W. Hosley. Differential browsing by deer on 
plots variously fertilized, Black Rock Forest Papers (Cornwall-on-the- 
Hudson, N. Y¥.), 1(5), April 1936, pp. 24-27, 2 figs., 1 table. 
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Browse .on nitrogen treated plots was more attractive than that on 
untreated areas, After careful consideration of all factors, it is concluded 
thet intensity of browsing is more closely correlatec with concentreticns of 
reducing sugars in the foliage than with the nitrogen content or any of the 
physical factors studied. Bibdliography of 8 titles. 


Food Habits: Eastern skunk 





Hanilton, W. J., Jr. Seasonal food of skunks in New York, Journ. 
Marmalogy (Wm. H. Burt, University of.Michigan,:Ann Arbor, Mich., $190 a 
copy), 17(3), Aug. 1936, pp. 240-6, 3 tables. 





Both numbers, indicating the frequency with which food items were taken, 
and percentag:s, showing bulk of the various classes of food are given. In 
fall and winter specimens (1,067 in number), fruit corposed 26.7 percent of 
the total food; other major items were marmals 19.6, cerrion 13.5, grains and 
nuts 11.3, and gresses, leaves, and buds 10.8. Birds, including no poultry, 
and in only 4 instances pheasants (probably killed by hunters), composed 
1.9 percent of the food, In spring and summer (570 fecal and 30 stomach 
analyses) insects rank highest in frequency of consumption, with fruits, 
monmmals, and grains next. Birds attaired a frequency of only 1.46. All 
studies of the food habits of the animcl appear to be essentially in agreenént 
that the skunk is an asset to any farm comunity. Bibliography of 12 titles. 


Food Habits: Elk browse 





Skinner, M. P. Browsing of the Olympic Peninsula elk in early winter, 
Journ. Mannalogy (Wn. H. Burt, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
$1.00 a copy), 17(3), Aug. 1936, pp. 253-6. 





Annotated list of browse in order of preference; salmonberry, huckle- 
berries, maple, devilsclub, ferns, blackberry, fungi, alder, mosses, willows, 
salal,and conifcrous foliage. In normal browsing an clk takes only a single 
bite from one plant and it may be days before another elk visits the sate 
group of plants. Accordingly there is little or no denage to growing forage. 
Apparently no grass was taken. 


Food Habits: Hungarian partridge 





Hicks, Lawronce E, Focd habits of the Hungarian partridge in Ohio, 
Ohio Division of Conservation (Columbus, Ohio), Bul. 104, 7 pp., nimeo- 
graphed, July 1936. 





About 80 stomachs fron northwestern Ohio were exartined. The species is 
highly vegetarian and takes much green herbage. The contents of 50 stomachs 
collected in November are tabulated according to frequency of occurrence of 
the items. The leading components of the diet appear to be corn, ragweed 
akenes, seeds of smartweeds and foxtail grasses, Grete blades, and other leaf- 
age. The birds‘ econonic status is neutral. 
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Food Habits: Pheasant 





Hicks, Lawrence §&,. The food habits of the ring-necked pheasant, 
Ohio Division of Conservation (Columbus, Ohio), Bul. 107, 10 pp., mineo- 
graphed, July 1936. 





Briefly reviews reports on food habits in 4 other States, and discusses 
Ohio dietary on basis of 92 stomach analyses. The pheasant is quite 
ounivorous and no two stomach contents have the same constituents. «A-list of 
62 iteris of vegetable, and 19 of aninal, food is presented. The most impor- 
tant vegetable foods are corn, ragweed akenes, wheat, sceds of foxtail grasses 
and snartweeds, and oats. Corn pulling is not so prevalent as populcorly 
believed anc may be prevented by Ceep planting or by the use of repellents 
appliec to the seec before sowing. There is a bibliography of 14 titles. 


Foot Habits: Short-eared owl 





Tomkins, Ivan R. Notcs on the winter food cf the short-eared owl, 
Wilson Bul. (Sioux City, Iowa, 60 cents a copy), 48(2), June, 1936, pp. 77- 
79. 





Sixty-cight pellets collected near Sevannah, Ga., containec remains of 
96 house mice, 4 rats, anc 38 birds, Analysis of the last group, ciscussion 
as to where the hunting was Conc, anc speculation as to economic values, nake 
up the bulk of tho article. 





Life Histories: Bobwhite's winter territory 


Errington, Paul L., anc F, N. Hanerstron, Jr. The northern bob- 
white's wintor territory, Iowa State Colleze (Anes, Iowa), Research Bul. 
201, pp. 302-443, 26 figs., 75 tables. 





Summary of 6 seasons of intensive study of bobwhite populations in Iowa 
and Wisconsin agricultural communities. Extension of the territorial theory 
to winter range of quail coveys. The covey, althoush made up of varying 
conbinations of individuals, has a rather definite territory, the significant 
fectors of which are not always evident to the human eye. A territory"seens 
to be adequate if the birds like it and can live there." Techniques of 
counting by the use of tracks, covey flushes, rests, and roosts, and of 
tracing mortality are described with care. The report is bascd on a great 
deal of painstaking field work, the results of which are presented for 70 
different covey territories. The observations tend to esta>»lish a surprising 
unifornity of winter carrying capacity for the covey ranges, to which the 
population is regularly reduced each year through egress or destruction. The 
relation of predators to carryin: capacity is thoroughly discussed. “Seeningly 
irrespective of the kinds and numbers of predators present, the severity of 
Sinple winter predation will derend upon how nany quail there are beyond the 
Carrying capacity of the land,” In the area studied "buffer" populations have 
little effect upon predation on the bobwhitc. 
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Food is essential but has no cemonstrated effect in directly regulating 
carrying capacity. Cover is necessary but its type and distribution are 
important, rather than details as to the particuler plants that afford it. The 
space effect in relation to covey territories is certain but the manner of its 
working out is obscure. The biological applications of the vulnerability of 
bobwhite overpopulations point the way to more enlightened managerient of the 
bobwhite, suggestions for which are given, Fielc experinmentction is discussed, 
together with the results obtained to date. There is much sound doctrine on 
hernony anong the various groups of people interested in the bobwhite, a 
surmary, and a list of literature cited. As full of meat as an egg, this 
publication will at once be recognized as the standard for its field. It 
will be taken as the nost dependable guide yet available for managoment of the 
northern bobwhite, and it will have far-reaching effects in theoretical discus- 
sion, not only as to wildlife management but as to the probloms of biological 
populations in general. 


Life Histories: Long-tailed harvest mouse 





Snith, Clarence F. Notes on the habits of the long-tailed harvest 
mouse, Journ, Marmalogy (wm. H. Burt, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., $1.00 a copy), 17(3), Aug. 1936, pp. 274-8, 1 fig. , 





Reithrodontonys mezgalotis lonziccudus: nesting, reproduction, food 
habits; other observations, A corbined field and laboratory study. 








Life Histories: Marsh rabbit 


Blair, W. Frank. The Florida marsh rabbit, Journ. Mormalogy (Wn. H. 
Burt, Univorsity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., $1.00 . copy), 17(3), ..us. 
1936, pp. 197-207. 





Observations on both wild and captive individuals, of which those 
probably of most value to the wildlife maneger relate to the use of cover, 
need for water; enemies, parasites, and discases; and food. Most of the food 
notes relate to captives; the emount eaten per dry averaged 460 graris, or a 
little less than 30 percent of the weight of the rabbits tested. Bibliography 
of 8 titles, not including that by Tonkins published in the sane Journal in 
August 1935 and abstracted in Wildlife Reviow No. 3, April 1936, pp. 13-14. 


Life Histories: Mohave ground squirrel 





Burt, Wm. H. Notes on the habits of the Mohave ground squirrel, 
Journ. Mammalozy (iim. H. Burt, University of Michigen, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
$1.00 a copy), 17(3), Aug. 1936, pp. 221-4. 





Citellus mohavonsis: habitat, ebundance, activities, burrows, foraging, 
sanitation, reproduction, hearing, voicc. 
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Life Histories: Reproduction in foxes 





Rowlands, I. W., and 4. S, Parkes. The reprocuctive processes of 
certain mariels. VIII. Reproduction in foxes (Vul:_s spp.), Proc. Zool. 
Soc. Londen (Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., Pebermester Row, London, England, 
12 shillings a copy), 1955, Pt. IV, pp. 823-841, 6 pls. 





Both Ancricen and English red foxes studied, They have one brecding 
season a year and one period of oestrus in a season, The mating season lasts 
from the niddle of January to the end of March, litters being born with 2a 
gestation period of 51 days, from eerly in March to lete in May. The anirmls 
breed the year following that of their birth, thus beconing sexunlly mature ot 
about ten months, The male fox which is strictly monogamous has an anoestrus 
apperently nearly as lons as that of the fenele, during which time the 
reproductive organs are in a state of atrophic quiescence. The female, if not 
fertilizec, manifests a period of pscudo-pregnancy which may have the sane 
duration as actual pregnancy. Thore is considerable discussion of morphologi- 
cal changes in the fonale reproductive organs, and consideration of possible 
nethods of increasing the fortility of foxes. 


Life Historics: Ruffed s rouse 





Grangc, Wallace. Some observations on the ruffed grouse in Wisconsin, 
Wilson Bul. (Sioux City, Iowa, 60 cents a copy), 48(2), June 1936, pp. 104- 
11¢. 





Digest of ficld notes mace in Rusk County indicates a population peak 
about 1922 and a low about 1927. Corment on drumming at various scasons, 
numer of egss, and hatching dates, and on budding and roosting habits. 


Life Histories: Squirrels 





Chaprian, Floyd B. Fox squirrels and gray squirrels, Ohio Division 
of Conservation (Columbus, Ohio), Bul. 127, 4 pp., mimeographed, July 1936. 





Sinilarities and dissinilarities in habitat and habit of the two 
species, based on the imperfect data available. Repetition of controlled 
hunting results reported in Bulletin 97, abstracted in Wildlife Review No. 4, 
June 1936, p. 15. 


Life Histories: Willow ptarnigan 





Snyder, L. L., and T. M. Shortt. <A summary of data relative toa 
recent invasion of willow ptarnigan, Royel Ontario Museun of Zoology 
(Toronto, Canada), 3, 4 pp., 1 map, July 1936. 





Plotting of records on a map shows that the invasion occurs as a gradual 
pushing out of the southern margin of the range as if a result of pressure 
consequent on population density. There is sone evidence that fluctuations in 


the numbers of the ptarmigan aro cyclic but the period is not definitely known, 
‘ 
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Life Historics: Woodchuck 





Chepnan, Floyd B. Groundhog, Ohio Division of Conservation 
(Coluxbus, Ohio), Bul. 126, 2 pp., mimeograyhed, July 1936. 





Popular account of the life history, food, economic value, and 
natural enemies of the woodchuck, 


Life Histories: Woodcock 





Pettingill, Olin S., Jr. The American wooccock, Philohela minor 
(Gnelin), Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. (Boston, Mass., $4.75 a copy), Merioirs 
9(2), pp. 169-391, pls. 12-21, 7 figs., 14 tables, April 1936. 
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A book of monographic scope and scholarly ‘execution. It is unneccs- 
sary to detail the contents as about everything on record relative to the 
woodcock, besides rnuch now information, is included. Probably of nost interest 
to wildlife managers are the sections on vernacular names, food and feeding 
habits, breeding and nesting torritories, und suggestions on maintaining the 
nunbers of the species. There is a parazraph on the creation of woodcock 
cover, the cssentials of which are maintaining a prorortion of open places and 
improving conditions for exsrthworms, including fertilizing the soil if neces- 
sary. There is an extensive bibliography. 


Managenent: Beaver 





Cliff, Edwird P. The beaver - empire builder and conservationist, 
The Utah Juniper (Utah Foresters, Agricultural College, Logan, Utah, no 
price quoted), 7, 1936, pp. 23-26, 1 photo. 





Value of the beaver in pioneer days; its exploitation and virtual 
destruction; turn of the tide bringing protection anc restoration. In one 
National Forest in Oregon, 99 beaver were trapped anc transplented to 22 
different sites at a cost of $6.56 per animal. ‘Relation of the beaver to 
trout streams and to flood control. 


Managenent: Conserving wild foods 





Corsan, George H. Reforestation and afforestation, Gane Breoder 
and Sportsman (205 BE, 42nd St., New York, N. Y., 20 cents a copy), 40(7), 
July 1936, p. 153. 





Notes on secd, nut, and fruit producins trees of value to wildlife. 


Management: Deer 





Gilchrist Don A. Introduction of new deer not a renedy, New Mexico 
(208 W. Gold avo., Albuquerque, N. M., 15 cents a copy), 14(8), Aug. 1936, 
p. Sl. 
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Reduction in size of deer campared to that of 20 years ago not due to 
inbreeding. Elliott S. Barker adds the significant note that "lack of suffi- 
cient forage and killing out of all mature bucks are more serious factors in 
causing deterioration in size and quality of decr."” 


Management: Elk 





Olson, Orange 0. Elk msanagoment, The Utah Juniper (Utah Foresters, 
Agricultural College, Logan, Utah, no price quoted), 7, 1936, pp. 10-15, 
2 photos. 





This is a plan and suggestions for management of elk rather then a 
report on an actual project. It is evidently based on uxperience, however, 
and contains many points of interest. From the increase of 178 elk introduced 
over a period of 10 years, 2,014 have been harvested and 3,500, it is esti- 
mated, remain. 


Management: Forest wildlife 





(Reports by National Foresters]. The Colorado Forester (Forestry Va 
Club, Fort Collins, Colo., 50 cents a copy), 1936, pp. 10-71, 76, 


= 


10 portraits, 5 other photos. 


A series of papers by the Chief and the Regional Forestors on present 
problems and future prospects, some of which contain references to wildlife. 


Evan W. Kelley, Region 1 (Montana). After timber-production and 
grazing, wildlife problems are most important. Winter range is the limiting 
factor for big game and more land must be allocated to this purpose, In 
plans for multiple use, timber growing must give way to some extent to 
recreation, Cutting must be prevented or restricted in or near recroational 
areas and along main travel routes. "“Multiple-uso management of forest lands 
is an ideal foundcd upon the promise that there is a social obligation to be 
met rather -than a demand for immediate profit." 


Allen S. Peck. The Rocky Mountain Region. Number of deer on various 
forests estimated; it can be increased about three times on the basis of 100 
acres of range per individual. The great problem is that of providing winter 
renge, which is almost altogether outside the poundaries of the National 
Forests, 


R. M. Evans. The Eastern Region. In 1934 the Forest Service began a 
campaign for restoration and development of wildlife resources, The first 
project undertaken was a review of ali timber stand improvement work to 
insure proper censideration of wildlife food and shelter needs. Management 
plans have been prepared and a 30,000 secre gsme refuge created within the 
George Washington National Forest, 


Chas. H. Forward. Alaska. "The immonse areas in the National Forests 
of Alaska, practically free fro the administrative inconvenience of alienated 
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lands and with no _—s of domesticated animals, constitute an ideal unit 
for the full development and control of the wild life resources. x x x We 
feel that our garic rz aca problem has an importance which is difficult to 
appreciate from a distance. It is not local, It is net restoration. It is 
one of perpetuation, mexilum use and enjoyment of these last stands of North 
Anerican big gome over a vast unhampered region, where Nature has precluded 
any choice but that wild life shall be the primary crop and major resource," 


Managzenent: Forests for wildlife 





Morton, Jones N. Wildlife: an important forest product, Journ. of 
Forestry (Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C., 65 cents a copy), 34(1), Jan. 
1936, pp. 40-45. 





Pennsylvania system of game refuges and public hunting grounds is the 
most essential contribution of the cormonwealth to the recreational needs of 
its citizens. Efforts of bon State to maintain the game crop, in addition 
to which environmental management must be seriously undertaken. Foresters 
foil "in their duty to th > penile and to the profession when they do not 
consider garic an intesreai port aad the forest and givo proper recognition to 
it in the plans of tianagericnt. Necessity of regulating forest growth so as 
to preserve conditions favorable to wildlife. "Gane is going to suffer 
irretrievable losses if the planting of all openings and old abandoned ficlds 
is pernitted." "Participation in the development cf the forest for the 
greatest good to all is not only a forester's privilege, it is his duty.’ 


Management: Forests for wilclife 





Wing, Leonard W. Naturalize the forest for wildlife, American 
Forests (919 - 17th St., N.W., Washineton, D. C., 35 cents a copy), 42(6), 
June 1936, ppe 260-1, 293, 5 photos, 





Planting of solid stands of conifers on’bare arens, and clearing 
weed trees, smcgs,&fallon logs out of woodland are present day forestry 

practices inimical to wildlife. If plantations must be mace, brenk then up. 
"The only satisfactory use of pines for gane is for winter cover. Planta- 
tions in proper p pAaees ean definitely increase the carrying capacity of the 
land. Making plantations in giall units may increase the game value of an 
area; covering solidly will ruin it. There are four simple rules to bear in 
mind: (1) Blocks (plantations) must be within the cruising radius of the 
animal. (2) Blocks should be of small size, best if not over 200 yards across. 
(3) Food-bearing trees anc shrubs should be planted between blocks. (4) Plan- 
tations should be used only where natural winter cover is not available. 


"Rule nuriber five is as applicable to standing timber as to reforesta- 
tion. It is: (5) Leave dead trees for the hole-nesters, leave logs for the 
grouse, leave browse for the deer, leave food for the animals - in short, 
naturalize the forest!" (p. 293) 
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Menagenent: Marsh. restoration 

ry Koy, Lec... Utah's program in building waterfowl marshes, The Utah 
Juniper (Utah Forcstcrs, Agricultural College, logan, Utah, no price 
quoted), 7, 1936, pp. 20-22, 1 photo. 


ee ® 





Use of water in a land dependent on irrigation resultcd in a rapid 
decrease in ducks "through disease or other conditions brought about through 
the decimation of marsh lands.” Now restoration is the watchword and several 
important projects have either bcen coupleted or are under way. These are 
described. Sore are inviolate sanctuaries, while on others hunting is than 


rostricted. to certain areas, or permitted only on a smicllor number of days/is 
allowed by the genernl open season. 


Managenent: Moving rioose 





East, Bon. A moose herd is moved, New York Zoclogical Society 
Bul. (New York, N. Y., 30 cents.a copy), 39(4), July-August 1936, pp. 
141-9, 10 photos. 


Illustrated account of the trapping, crating, and shipping of 38 
noose from Isle Roynrle to the mainland of Michigan. 


Meanagenent: Muitiple use 





Chapman, Floyd B. The solution of land utilization problens by 
production of forest wildlife, Ohio Division of Conservation (Colunbus, 
Ohio), Bul. 101, 2 pp., mimeographed, July 1936. 





Habitat nost favorable to wildlife is the interspersion zone; even 
deer or grouse would starve in an unbroken forest; stand improvement may be 
inimical to wildlife; multiple use to be urged upon cll classes of woodland 
owners in Ohio. 





Manageruicnt: Multiplc’use 


Morton, Janes N. [Chairman], Correlating forest practices, Pennsyl- 
vania Game News (Board of Gamo Commissioners, Harrisburg, Pa., 5 cents a 
copy), 7(3), June 1936, pp. 2-5, 20, 6 photos, 





An excellent report, recognizing all interests, and commenting on all 
phases of the sudject. Recreational uses of forests, cuty of the foroster 
to encourage them, analysis of wildlife management, forests and forest manage- 
, nent in relation to wildlife, research is necded but as 00d a job as 
possible shoule be done with present knowledge, fire control policies as 
bearing on wildlife, recreationnl facilities, stream improvement, gare 
enuneration, skilled services required. 


Managerient: National Perks 





Wright, George M. Wildlife of Nationel Parks, Ancrican Planning 
and Civic Annual .,(Anerican Planning and Civie Association, Union Trust 
Bldg., washington, D. C., $3.00 a volume), 1935, pp. 28-31. 
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Value of sanctuaries, especially the National Parks,in wildlife conser- 
vation. Notes on species of particular interest and of the general conserva- 


tion policy of the National Park Service. 


Managernent: Plannin; for wildlife 





Barker, Elliott. Planning for wildlife, Wyoning Wild Life (State 
Gone and Fish Dept., Cheyenne, Wyo. Free), 1(4), June 1936, pp. 7-11, 
unnuribered, 





Exploitation of wildlife by pioneers; usurpation of its range for 
ranches and for other purposes; definite planning now needed. "I contend 
that our wildlife rssources are as important from an cvvononic, esthetic, 
health, and recreati»nai standpoint in a well balanced development set-up as 
roads, agriculture, stock raising, timbor and watersheds, and deserve effec- 
tive consideration along with other projects. They can no longer be ignored 
or ‘subordinated, especially where land is better suited to wildlife than to 
other purposes. x x x A good example of planning for wildlife was worked 
out here in New Mexico in cooperation with the stocknen, sportsmen and other 
agencies in connection with the Taylor Grazing Act. We procured the pronul- 
gation of a rule satisfnctory to all, that reads as follows: ‘Carrying 
Capacity to Provide for Gane. In estirmting carrying capacities of public 
doriain ranes and in allotment of numbcrs of domestic stock to be grazod 
Within any grazing district, allowance shall be made for reasonable utiliza- 
tion by wildlife'." 











Managenent: Plantings for wildlife 





Fox, Adrian ©. Planting guide of trees, shrubs, vines, and ever- 
greens recormended for game bird cover and food in South Dakota and North 
Dekota, Soil Conservation Service (Huron, S. Dak.), 17 pp. (8 x 14), 

6 figs., August 1935. Mimeographed. 





Description of cover types and mention of sone of the plants that 
compose them. A long table gives the common name, scientific nane, status 
as to whether native or introduced, information as to whether seeds, 
cuttings, etc. are locally available, notes on native habitat, and miscel- 
laneous remarks for recorimended species of the catesories cited in the title. 
Supplemental lists give sther suggestions and thore are paragraphs on™ 
methods of propagation, collecting planting material, cultivation, and 
fencing. 


Managzenent: Plazting for wildlife 





Hershey, John W. Fecrest fruits, The Southern Planter (223 
Governor St., Richmond, Va., 5 conts a copy?), 97(7), July 1936, p. 9, 
1 photo, 





Utility of honey locust pods as browse; of mulberries in attracting 
birds valuable in controlling insects; and of other tree crops. Developrent 
of these crops by the Tennessee V-lley Authority. 
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or Hades, The Statc Famor (Asheville, 
photos. 
Information sinilar to that in the preceding reference plus sugges- 
tions as to the value of blueberries, serviceberries, cherries, pluns, 


hewthorns, ctc., to wildlife. 


Managenout: Plantins, sced collecting 





kely, Ff C. Collecting, extracting, and marketing southern 
pine oust. Soutiorn Forest Experiment Station Occasicnal Papers (New 
Orleans, La lO pp., & fizs., 3 tables, multilithed, Oct. 1936. 
Scouting for cones, rane in nur mere of cones per bushel, dates of 
maturity, collecting and shipping cones; extracting, cleaning, tosting, and 
storing scecd. 


Managenent: Plantin;, seed scarification 





Chevman, A. G Searification of black locust secd to increase 


—_— 


germination, Journ. of Forestry (Mills Bld;;., Washington, D. C., 65 cents 
a copy), 34(1), Jan. 1936, pp. 66-74, 4 figs., 2 tables. 





Impermienbility of seed coats, trectricnts employed to lessen it; scari- 
fication nost practicabic; Gescription and diagreri of a scarifier; its use 
and results, gormination being increased by as much as ten times by a single 
treatnent. ibliography of 14 titles. 


Manasenent: Fiantins;, seed treatment 





Mceinnis, H. G. Sulphuric ccid treatment for dlack locust seed, 
Southern Forest Experinent Station Occasional Pazers (New Orleans, La.), 
47, 4 rp., multilithed, June 1935. 





An effective and practicable means of increasir: semination and 
secCclinzg yield fully described. 


Managenent: Range 





Various authors. Tho western range, Senate Document, 74th Congress, 
2nd Session, 199 (Supt. of Docunents, Washington, D. C., 60 cents a copy), 
xvi+620 rp., 87 figs., 89 tables, July 1936. 


This docunent, prepared by the Forest Service with the cooperation of 
several Federal anc other orzanizations, states that the rango has been so 
misused that "It will probably require more then 50 years of managerient to 
restore the depleteca range sufficiently to carry cven the 17,3 million live- 
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stock units now grazed, and probably another 50 yoars to restore it to the 
nearest possible approach to its original+grazing capacity of 22,5 nillion 
units.” (p. viii.) 


The report contains several more or less lengthy references to wildlife 
as here notcod: 


The lag in research and extension, by M. W. Talbot and E. C. Crafts, 
Pp. 185-192, table 129. 

A section entitled "Interplay of aninal factors in thoir effect on 
range," p. 191, is 2 plea for additional research to provice the necessary 
basis for wildlife managencnt. 


[The range] As a home for wildlife, by L. J. Falmer and S. B. Show, 
pp. 341-361, figs. 75-77, tables 60-63. 

Statenent of orisinal abundance of game on the renge. Due to slaugzh- 
ter, occupation of the range by ranches, and competition by grazing stock, 
"most of our big yoric animals today are found in the 1untainous areas to 
which they are not cspecially well adapted, at least for year-long grazing." 
"The forage stand on the principal forage types used by game curing the’ 
critical sexsons has been depleted over 50 percent in comparison with its 
virgin condition." Fresent status of the various species, economic consider- 
ations involved, and defects in theories adopted in wildlife conservation. 
That the legal “approach to the problem of wildlife management is biologically 
unsound has become incrensingly evident, as populations of wildlife - 
particularly of game birds, animals, anc fish - have continued to decrease, 
despite more and nore laws and more and nore officers to enforce thom." The 
underlying difficulty is the failure to consider wifdlife as a crop and to 
apply wildlife management. Failure of refuges without due attention to 
manasrerient; wholesale transplanting objectionable; wildlifc management 4 
biological problem. Tabulation of present and proposed refuges and reserves 
for wildlife in the westcrn rane area; estimates of wildlife on National 
Forests as of December 31, 1934; and increase,or decrease of big game on 
National Forests, 1925-1934, 


Sone of the conclusions of this section arc:: 


"),. Wildlife is a product of enviroment anda cach specics can succeed 
only under a specific enviromicntal pattern, made up of determinable and 
(except for climate and clevation) controllable clenents, 

"2. Managernont of wildlife starts with and is linited by management and 
manipulation of enviromicnt. 

"3, Lacking established legal power to force conservative managenent of 
land and environment, attempts to manage wildlife solely undcr restrictive 
gane laws can succced only to the degree that environment is independently 
naintained and improved. The key to wildlife management rests with land 
ownership. 

"4, The legal theory which places title to wildlife in the State, 
leaves little direct incentive to private or other public owners to manage 
land in a way to favor wildlife. 
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"5. Game species must be handled on a crop basis, with the annual take 
adjustable to and definitely set on the basis of annual increase. Tho problen 
differs not at all in this rospect fron that of naintaining continuously 
productive flocks and herds of domestic birds and animals, 

"6. In addition, successful wildlife management is a problem in applied 
biology, and requires, first of all, a factual basis, and secondly, profes- 
sionally trained nen to apply the facts. For game species, such questions as 
sex ratio, best season for taking, desirable degree of predatory control, and 
needed environmental changes, must be handled on a flexible basis, adapting 
action to needs of particular areas at particular tines, 

"7, Given a suitable enviromment, and managernent on a crop basis, most 
wildlife species can succeed on lands used by other wildlife species, and by 
man and his domestic aninals. If handled as ea part of conservative nultiple- 
purpose land manageient, wildlife populations can be maintained or increased, 
Deliberate attention to such things as reservation of feed for wildlife on 
sunmer and winter range, are simply a part of good land management." (pp. 
360-361. ) 


The probable future use and ownership of range lands, by S. B. Show, 
pp. 421-450, tables 68-72. — 

A section, "To protect wildlifo," pp. 444-5, states the desirability 
of excluding livestock from areas where there is heavy camping and other 
recreational use, and from those needed for winter range for wildlife. 
“Rerioval of such lands from domestic livestock use in particular localities 
has been and is inevitable, as competing and inescapable public demands of 
growing population and growing outdoor recreation develop, For cxanple, 
4,240,900 acres of usable range on the national forests have been closed for 
exclusive use for wildlife and recreation." (p. 444.) A table is presented 
of estimated acreage~ needed for wildlife in 15 States, the total being over 
20,000,000, 


The managenent of range lands, by L. F. Watts, George Stewart, Charles 
Connaughton, L. J. Palmer, and M. W. Talbot, pp. 501-522, fig. 85, tables 
80-85, 

"A progren for wildlife," pp. 518-9, suggests additional recognition 
of recreational and other values of marmals, birds, and fishes, and the 
reservation of areas for their use. 

"'Single use’ for game will be necessary on only a linited area. Even 
on gane refuges and bird sanctuaries, watershed protection.will be furnished 
and recreation may be allowed with some restriction. Use by domestic live- 
stock should not, however, be allowed on sone linited areas of especial 
importance to wildlife, such as; (1) Nesting and feeding refuges for nigra- 
tory waterfowl located at key points along the paths of flight, (2) winter 
range for big game where there is a critical shortage of feed for this 
ge (3) special areas to preserve species in danger of extinction." 

p. 518.) 
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Roscarch anc extension progran, by WwW. R. Chapline and R. S. Canpbcll, 
pp. 6235-533. 

"Wildlife," pp. 529-30. Again insistence upon an adequate progran of 
research as a basis for management. It shotld be broadly ecological and be 
planned with refcrence to ull uses of the rane. 


Legislation and costs, by S. B. Show and E. I. Kotok, pp. 535-555, 
tables 86-88. 

"The problom of managing wildlife on federal lands," p. 544. "where 
the pattern of management in a State proves inadequate to meet the opportunity 
for constructive wildlife management on Federal properties, means of action, 
applied directly by the Federal Government, should be developed." 


Southern forest ranges, by W. G. Wahlenberg and E. W. Gemmer, pp. 567- 
580, fig. 86, table 89. 

"Wildlife on southern ranges," pp. 572-3, contains a brief historical 
account of wildlife in the region, data on the kill cf 1929-30 in Alabama, and 
in 1932-3 in Texas, and suxzgestions as to the harmonizing of grazing and 
wildlife interests, and use of controlled burninz. The recormendations of 
nanagencnt measures follow rather closely those worked out during the Cooper- 
ative Quail Investigation. 

Alaska, by B. F. Heintzleoman, pp. 581-598, fig. 87. 

"Reindeer grazing," pp. 588-9. "The reindecr is closely related to 
the wild caribou and intermingling of the two classes of animals produces 
losses to the herd owner in the straying away of reindcer with the caribou. 
Interningsling is also undesirable because the caribou as a game aninal should 
be kept pure in strain. The coning of the reindeer industry thus requires 
the sacrifice of the caribou on the sae ranse and this necessitates the 
elinination of caribou from the coastal areas of the Bering Sea and Arctic 
Ocean." (zr. 588.) It would seem from this that reindeer production in 
Alaska should be restricted to local needs and abandoned as an oxporting 
business, 

"Wildlife," pp. 589-591, is larzely a catalogue of game aninals of 
the Territory, with some statements as to value,,and need of protection. 

"Predatory animals,” p. 592, calls attention to the spread of the 
coyote and the need of control. 


Managernent: Refuges 





Darling, Jay N. Wildlife areas and National land planning, 
Anerican Planning and Civic Annual, 1935 (American Planning and Civic 
Association, Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C., $3.00 a volume), 
pp + 37-40. . 





Erosion control measures are wildlife conservation measures also. In 
controlling erosion, land planning is necessary anc it shoulc take into 
account tho needs of wildlife. Thé sanctuary program of the Biological 
Survey is giving back to wildlife areas that should never have been taken 


for other uses, 
iie 
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Managenent: Refuges 





Gigstead, Gil. Refuses as a management practice, Gane Breeder and 
Sportsman (205 E, 42nd St., New York, N. Y., 20 cents a copy), 40(7), 
July 1936, pp. 148-9, 161. 





The Wisconsin program; about 200,000 acres are now in refuges, Horicon 
Marsh now scens assured to the wildfowl; it is estimated that 15,000 ducks 
wore produced there in 1934. Notes on feed patches; plantings of milo maize, 
buckwheat, and hemp preferred, 


Managerient; Stocking 





Hicks, Lawrence E. History of the importation and naturalization 
of the ring-necked pheasant in the United States, Ohio Division of 
Conservation (Columbus, Ohio), Bul. 106, 3 pp., mineographed, July 1936. 





Notes on the subspecies of ringneeks introduced; compilation of data 
as to distribution and degree of success in cstablishing pheasants in various 
States, given in nost detail for Ohio and including in that case, a tabula- 
tion of the number of birds and cggs distributed cach year fron 1919 to 1935, 


Managenent: Uplend game birds 





Scott, Thorias G., and George 0. Hendrickson. Upland gane birds in 
Iowa, Iowa Agricultural Experinent Station (Anes) Extonsion Circ. 228, 
52 pp., illus., Juno 1936, 





Attractively gotten up, with firm cover, coated paper, drawing of cach 
bird treated,and various decorative designs, this booklet gives a popular 
account of each native and introduced upland game bird of Iowa, Gencral 
suggestions for the managerent of the ring-necked pheasant, European 
partridge, bobwhite, and ruffed grouse are given in the text and epitonized 
in a surmary. A section on winter fecding of upland game birds also is 
included. 


Propagation 





Mitchell, Horaco. Raising samo birds (The Penn Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., $5.00 a copy), xiii+315 pp., 8 col. pls. and other 
illus., 1936. 





Contains a chaptor of gencral sugzcestions, and two each on rearing 
mallards, ring-neckod pheasants, bantans, end ornamental fowl. One chapter 
is devoted to cach of these four additional subjects: quail, wild geese, 
vernin, and business management. Although the book is based on experience 
and contains many suggestions that could originate only with an observant 
breeder, it does not describe what are considered the most improved methods 
such as rearing on wire, poss ibly because of location in Maine the author 
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Gia not have as many losses from disease as do brecders in more southern 
areas. The volune evidently is an "assombled" one as it ccntains some of 
the same errors that were in his earlier work on Game Farming and sections 
written for some boy's nagazine containing sugzestions as to, ‘asking your 
father to help you'. The author says "I certainly do not advocate complete 
annihilation of any of the various species of vermin mentioned. It would be 
too bad to have them wipeé from the earth. But in most. localities more 
effective methods ought to be employed against these natural destroyers." 
The reviewer would comment that any more effective methods than have been 
employed certainly will wipe from the earth sone species of so-called vernin, 
for example, some of the hawks, 


Propagation: For shooting 





Becell, C. S. Duck shooting - honenade, Game Breeder and Sports- 
man (205 E, 42nd St., New York, N. Y., 20 cents a copy), 40(7), July 1936, 
pp. 146, 162-3, 3 photos, 





Description of the methods developed by the Flanders Club on Long 
Island, N. Y., including penning, care, anc feeding of adults and of young, 
vermin control, and shooting systen. 


Propagation: Guinea fowl 





Bentley, B. Howard. Is the guinea fowl a game bird?, Modern Game 





Breeding end Hunting Club Nows (J. A. Gardy Printing Co., 28 W. State St., 
Doylestown, Pa., 25 cents a copy), 6(8), Aug. 1936, pp. 4-5, cover cut. 


The author does not answer the question but submits the data available 
to him for what it is worth. Propagation methods rather fully discussed. 
Se far as the abstracter is informed, the statement of John C. Phillips in 
1928 (Tech. Bul. 61, U. S. Dept. Agr., p. 11) still holds socd, namely, that 
in the United States guinea fowl "have shown absolutely no indication of 
reverting to the wild." 


The article cited is followed by one entitled "Guinea Fowl's Place on 
Farn," by W. H. Harrison (pr. 6, 12, 1 photo), and by another, "The ‘guinea’," 
by Gerald F. Wright (p. 7), all of which together contain a great deal of 
what is known of these birds in the domesticated state. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


At the suggestion of the Biolosical Survey, the Sccretary of 
Agriculture has appointed a Committee to consider planting recommendations 
made by various bureaus of the Department, especially in relation to noxious 
qualities of the plants, existing quarantine regulations, campaigns for 
plant pest control, etc. The Bureaus represented on the Committee are those 
of Animal Industry, Biolosical Survey, Entomology and Plant Quarantine, and 
Plant Industry, the Forest Service and the Soil Conservation Service. 
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The Soil Conservation Service (iiashington, D, C.) issues a mincographed 
leaflet, abstracting current Soil Conservation literature that includes 
reforences to papers on wildlife nanagorient. 


The Resettlenent Administration has kindly supplicd the following 
information supplernental to the account of its work that appeared in WILDLIFE 
REVIEW, No. 4, Junc, 1936, pp. 26-27. 

States in which land is being purchasec for nigratory waterfowl 
refuges and nurnbor of projects in cach: Arkansas, 1; Florida, 1; Georgia, 1; 
Louisiana, 3; Michijsan, 1; Minnesota, 2; Montann, 3; Nebraska, 3; North 
Cerolina, 1; North Dekota, 5; Oreyon, 1; South Carolina, 2; South Dakota, 4; 
Tennessee, 1; Texas, 1. In addition to the projects which are being 
developed in cooperation with the Biological Survey, there are four projects, 
which have as their ain the conservation of wildlife, that are »deing under- 
taken by the Lane Utilization Division: of- the Resettlement Administration. 
They are listed below: 


State Project County No. of Men Working 





Wisconsin Central Wisconsin: Juneau, Wood 652 
Nececah Jackson, Monroe 


Wisconsin Central Wisconsin: Clark, Jackson 597 
Black River 


Missouri University of Missouri: Boone 96 


Florida Welaka 


The Veterans ACninistration is making plans for the conservation of 
Wildlife on all of the reservations under its charge, sonc 80 in nunber, 
hese are nostly former nilitary sites on which hospitals are now maintained. 
All are of consicerable, and soric of large, acreage. 


The Florida State Lezislature has passed a lew providing that all 
higher State Hducationcl Institutions shall give instruction in nature study 
and in the conservation of natural resources, and further that oll students 
in such institutions, preparinz to be tonchers, shall be required to take 
such courses of instruction. Tho law also stipulates that ell high schools 
Supported by public funds shall give instruction in the conscrvation of 
natural resources and that all stucents shall take the course. 
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The Iowa Conseryation Comission reports that over 290,000 shrubs and 
trees of value to wildlife were planted during the spring of 1936. These 
were used on 18 state-owned dry-lake becs on 8 of which crops for wildlife 
focd also were plantcd, 


Pennsylvania now has a law authorizing control by the Board of Gane 
Cormissioners of roadside menageries. It applies to any place where one or 
nore animals may be kept for the purpose of exhibition or attracting tradc. 
It requires that each menagerie have an anfual permit and that no pernit 
shall be granted until the Board is satisfied that provisions for housing and 
caring for the anizrinls .n¢ for protecting the public are proper ané@ adequate, 
The regulations uncer th: Act call for roony, comfort: le enclosures and 
housing, ample protection for spectators, regular and wholesome feeding 
constant provision of fresh water, efficient sanitation, and humane troatuent. 


The Wisconsin Conservation Bulletin (1(5), May 1936, p. 3) contains 
the following intcresting note: "Overtrapping of predators has brought a 
mouse plague to sorie sections of wisconsin and during the past winter the 
little rodents have destroyed forest and shade trecs as well as orchards. 
x x x 'Weascls, foxes anc coyotes should be here to control the nicc,’ 
Conservation Director H. W. MacKenzic points out. ‘A predator nay also take 
a rabbit but puyee ators are necessary to hold down the mouse population in 
the forest areas. x x x The only practical way to meet the growing rodent 
menace is to nos an increase in the nunber of their natural enemies such 
as OWls, weasels, coyotes and foxes, Director MacKenzie says." 


t 


he University of Wisconsin (Madison) issues a Gane Research News 
Letter (mimcographed) of which No. 9 is Gatec August 10, 1936. The leaflet 
is for the information of students, research workers, and cooperators of the 
Chair of Game Manasenent occupied by Professor’ Aldo Leopold. Bibliographies 
and sug%estions for needed researches in wildlife management are features. 


Accitional facts of interest about MacDonald's book on "Biz Gane 
Managericnt" (abstracted ir WILDLIFE REVIEW, No. 4, Jun> 1936, pp. 10-13) have 
been furnished by J. E, Stillwell of Dallas, Texas. The book was financed by 
a friend of the author cna by a printings cstablishnent in Dallas. Folios 
were printec for about 500 copies and one source of information indicates 
that a total of 200 copies were bounce, of which 150 were turned over to the 
author. The remaining folios were dcstroyed. The work, therefore, will 
have a place in the rare book list, and the whercabouts of the author being 
unknown, there is no known source fron which the book can now be obtained. 
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Mohr, Carl 0O. 

Mohr, W. P. 

Moilliet, T. K. 

Morton, Janos N. 

Munro, J. A. 

Olson, Orange 0. 

O'Roke, Earl C. 

Falner, L. J. 

Palmsren, Pontus 

Parkes, A. S. 

Peck, Allen S. 

Pettingill, Olin S., Jr. 

Pough, Richard 

Raucourt, M. 
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Issue and Fa;se 


Rowlands, I. W. 
Rudolf, P. 0. 
Scheffer, Theo. H. 
Scott, Thomas G. 
Shillinger, J. E. 
Shortt, T. M. 
Show, S. B. 
Skinner, M. P. 
Snith, Clarence F. 
Snyder, L. L. 
Stevens, Neil E, 
Stewart, Georsze 
Tomkins, Ivan R. 
Twomey, Arthur C. 


o-19 
S- 4 
o- 3 
5-29 
S- 9 
5-19 
5-28 
5-16 
5-18 





September, 1936 


Issue and Page 


Twoncy, Sarah J. 
Talbot, M. W. 
Tubbs, F. F,. 

Van Deventer, Wh. C. 
Vaughn, Ernest A. 
Wehlenberg, W. G. 
Wakely, Philip C. 
Watts, L. F. 
Wilson, Kenneth A. 
Wing, Leonard W. 
Wright, George M. 
Wright, Gerald F,. 
Youn, Vernon A. 


5-26, 


S- 8 
9-27 
5-10 
o-13 
5-15 
0-28 
5-25 
5-27 
5-15 
5-22 
5-23 
5-30 
5-12 








